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ABSTRACT 

It is important that the culturally different pupil 
be distinguished from the "culturally disadvantaged" student. 
Different does not necessarily mean disadvantaged; the mono-cultural 
orienta;tion of schools in the United States has perhaps needlessly > 
created educational disadvantages for all pupils. The reaction of 
educators to the problems of under-achievement and alienation as they 
relate to racial and cultural minority groups has in the past been to 
intensify the use of traditional approaches. However, the special 
educational problems of culturally different populations require a 
new approach, and the minority groups themselves have very definite 
ideas about how the school should react to multicultural situations. 
These groups believe that the culturally heterogeneous s<5hool is not 
totally dependent. on pedagogical needs but must also be based on 
democracy and individual freedom. The problem of the education of the 
culturally different is the problem of educating all pupils in such a 
way that the school is both relevant to the individual and to the 
full heritage of the region and of the nation. A related document is 
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PREFACE 



^?'^CuJrIl?i*^H?^i2" 'I ^^^^^^y beingrdevoted to tsi^ problems 
?orma eSucatinnri n^"* mi noriTrm^. popula^Sions as .they relate to 
Turmai eaucational processes. flSne purpjase of t^r1s &>^v tn 

thlVTlt^ ^^^^^°"^ept of the:ac^l tSraWxd?;ferLt.Sf^ 
?i l?^h^?^ "culturally disadvatmaged" ^ to explorS^the minner 
Spates Ka^ np;!h"°~^"^'!ir'^ orteta^ion (^.school ^J^^e UntSed 
for Tu cu^^^^^ 

:^^y^^;;^ni^schSo^^?^'ad;;o^£:°^ c^-uiti-c.ituran . re^on- 

Jeader"?o^some'nf °rh?^ essay^i^tGih fol Ioa^^^^s to:-m,tr^uce. the 
ouUural approach to eduGa±1iiGai-ss^r:tf orth myx^rea^ter-^^lf^^ 

ui.Tmerent is inteinEdBd taaataa^^ s^in ivatr o du etrr on tfer o trrp r- ^ t n H -i p c 
aiiHii ueveiopment which focus upon specific ethnic minorities. 

lubiecfarer ^nH Jl^'^^^IS" of cultural minorities is a complex 
suDject-area indeed, with vast amounts of pertinent data hPinn 

:?;ycho1o anthropo^o'grsoc?o?ogyr o'cial 

Sfo ,n^^SF\ "^^^"^ '^■'^^■'P^''"^^- Understandably, a variety of 
^s^hofa^f %anaina'f^n' f °"9.P-f i.?i"g educators'^as we?l as'^among 
cSl^urlr a?^?m??J- Anglo-American controlled mono- 

mono-cu tura? an^ advocating minority-operated 

Swn uSde^standinn programs. On the basis of his 

?he aSthor has cho?L>h'^^-HSJ'"" theory as applicable to education, 
or cross ^ultnrSi ff the mi ddle-ground of suggesting a mul ti -cul tural 
to creaL a sSl ''■'5^ procedures designed 

w?sS;s!Va%1ven c'oi^un?tyr. ' and responsive to thi 

Is\hI^%?uU^?^T?nHf but rather 

al Simu?rfL rp^ri-^'^''''^"^ and judgment and 

as stimuli for reaction and discussion. Needless to statP thpV;p 

viewpoints are not necessarily those of the various orJa^izaJion^^ 
making the publication of this essay possible! orgamzations 



-Jack D. Forbes 

FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



The Educational Challenge 
of thc' ;Cul tural ly Di fferent 
and t;;i,« Poor 

The partic1pati:on of urban Black , youths of s-ilhool-age in 
riots. ^rSrom Watts to .Hev-.'-iTorfe,. conf ronta:tiuns beltwe^n /Vfro-fe^-iiician 
parent;s;>and Avhi te. choo;i: ^be^rds from ■ Sslilfland ts: SsHS±e^n■„;:£c^^x50J• 
boycott&; involving chtUife?eTi-;rrf all ages;. nortte:.TOi-5outh., and 
increases concern and aaitation on the part of Mexican-Americans, 
American Indians, and Puerto Ricans, all have recently served 
to focus attention upon the problem of .the .culturally different 
and the poor as they relate to educational programs in the United 
States. And concurrent with this evidence of "grass-roots" dis- 
satisfaction, the compiling of statistics and research-derived 
data has served to focus attention upon the "educationally short- 
changed" sectors of the population. 

Evidence that something is seriously wrong with education 
^.,as it involves racial and cultural minorities, and low-income 
groups has been mounting for years. Decades ago, scholars such 
as Herschel T. Manuel and Paul S. Taylor documented the plight 
of the fjexi can-American scholastic, but the "establishment" paid 
little heed. Scholars and leaders fami 1 iarwi th Ameri can Indians 
and Afro-Americans have been concerned wi th these grouns ' special 
educational needs for more than a century; and concern with weakness 
In traditional programs has been mounting 'for years . But it has 
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taken the so-called "r^egro Revolt" of the last decade, the recent - 
"discovery" of the poor, and the launching of "New Frontier" and 
■•Great Society" nroorams to force educators to take a new look at 
ol di as s nT!?!:r^j?t i 0 n 5 * 

Major periodicals, such as The New Yo rk Times , continually 
reflect the growing consensus that seems to be developing among 
the intellectual and governniental leadership of the nation. These 
groups increasingly seem to agree that the major current target 
for educational change consists in upgrading the schooling of low- 
income and culturally different children. R. Sargent Shriver, 
director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, expressed remarks 
typical of this growing concern when he asserted that the present, 
elementary school system was "cri tical ly inadequate to meet the 
needs of children of poverty*" Worried about the long-term impact 
of "headstart" ore-school programs apparently being frustrated 
by poor follow-up kindergarten and first grade teaching, Shriver 
noted that Headstart is "a short-term experience, and a shot of 
educationa l adrenal in whose effects can wear off in the grinding 
boredom and frustration of slum classrooms . " The "War on Povert^^" 
director then called for a "Project Keep Moving" to transform slum 
classrooms , grade by grade ( The New York Times , November 20, 
:.1966,.p:i). ■■' •■• ''"^ . i •■• 

Similar sentiments are echoed by leaders of varying background, 
James E. Allen, Jr. , New York State Education Commissioner, re- 
; cently told the New York City Board of Education that it 
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must improve schools in the slums immediately. Later he urged 

educators from a number of states, assembling for. a meeting in 

New York City, to consider the following topics ( The New York 

Times . Nov. 28, 1966, p. 1, 42): 

What kind of schools will turn the tide of hope in the 
ghettos? WHat patterns of cooperation involving whites, 
negroes, business, industry, labor and government can 
rejuvenate slum-area schools? What can be done to assure 
parents in slum areas of a more meaningful role in the 
schools and the education of their children? 

Recently a conference sponsored by the Association on Amer- 
ican Indian Affairs Education Committee condemned the educational 
situation in Bureau of Indi an Affairs schools. "Thousands of 
American Indian children in Government-run schools are becoming 
hopeless 'no-culture people'," they said, and their executive 
director, William Byier, described the situation as "criminal." 
Indian children are not learning anything about the positive 
aspects of Indian history, said Mrs. Mary Lou Payne, a Cherokee, 
and the Rev. John F. Bryde, Jesuit superintendent of Holy Rosary 
Indian Mission, asserted that there has been a drasjtic rise in 
mental health problems among Indians in recent years , partly be-, 
cause "he is not effectively identified with his Indian heritage, 
nor can he identify with the hostile, white world facing him." 
(The New York Times. Nov. 21 , 1966, p. 38). Similarly, scholars 
attending the American Anthropological Association's 1966 meeting 
condemned current practices in poverty-area schools- and called 
for changes which will be discussed below. 
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Finally, Congress and federal agencies have recognized the 
importance of providing better educational opportunities for the 
culturally different and the poor by establishing a maze of new 
programs of an educational nature funded through the Office of 
Education, the Of f i ce of Economi c Opportunity, the Department 
of Labor, the Interior Department, and the Department of Defense. 

The stati sties -are , of course, very alarming. That 67.6 per- 
cent of Negroes are failing the Sel ecti ve Service mental tests 
(ranging from 25 percent in Washington to 86 percent in South 
Carolina) is an indication of one of the practical results of 
educati onal -societal failure. School drop-out rates are another, 
indication of failure* and these are notoriously high for American 
Indians (50 percent) » urban Negroes. Mexican-Americans, and main- 
land Puerto Ricans. Although progress can be cited in recent years 
the median school years computed for Indians twenty-five and older 
in Elko County. Nevada » stands at 7.9 years and for all non-whites 
in Nevada at 8,8 years (compared with 12.2 years for whites), Al - 
most seventeen percent of the Indian ;adults in Elko County have 
never been to school while only 0.7 percent of Nevada whites are 
total ly without school experience. More than five percent of 
Nevada non-whi tes , as a who! e , have never been to school (Elmer 
Rusco, Minori ty Groups in Nevada , 1966) > The average educational 
level (years of schooling) for American Indians nationally stands 
at five years ( The New York Times , Nov. 21, 1966, p. 38, Dec. 4, 
1966, p. 62). 
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As regards Mexican-Americans, Dr. Julian Samora ( Southwest 
Conference Proceedings, April 6, 1963, p. 19) has noted that "they 
lag behind the non-whites and the' Anglos regardless of what mea- 
sure of educational achievement, is used. " A recent Progress Report 
of the UCLA Mexican-American Study Project (November, 1956) has 
noted that the gap between Anglo- and Mexican -Americans is narrow- 
ing but that the latter have five years less schooling if over 
twenty-five years of age and four years less if over fourtee.n 
years of age. 

But perhaps of greater significance in illustrating the 
dimensions of the problem of the culturally different is the sugges- 
tion that the qualit j^ of the five to nine years of school to which 
they are ordinarily exposed is probably significantly poorer than 
that experienced by the majority Anglo-American population. Murray 
Wax, Rosalie Wax, and Robert Dumont in their study of education on 
the Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation constantly advance the thesis that 
although Indian children may remain in school for a certain number 
of years, the last few years especially are educationally worthless 
and psychologically destructive. A symptom of this process is "the" 
■withdrawal' or 'lack of response' of pupils in the late elementary 
grades and the high school" cited as their greatest problem by 
Pine Ridge Bureau of Indian Affairs teachers. 

The phenomenon of gradual alienation or "withdrawal "is also 
a noticeable experience in slum schools. James B. Conant ( Slums 
and Suburbs , p. 26) quotes a Negro teacher as saying, "We do quite 
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well with those children in the lower grades ... - But when 
they reach about 10, 11, or 12 years of age, we lose them. At 
that time the 'street' takes over. In terms of schoolwork, pro- 
gress ceases; indeed many pupils begin to go backward in their 
studiesi" I. N. Berlin ( Saturday Review , Oct. 15, 1966, p. 79), 
in working v/ith largely non-Anglo delinquent high school students 
in San Francisco, noted that "their hate for their white teachers 
and other staff often seemed overwhelming 

Achievement test results also demonstrate that not only 
are non-Anglo groups exposed to fewer years of formal schooling 
than are Anglos, but that the level of achievement involved is 
much inferior. The Berkeley Unified School District in California 
contrasted test results from ghetto (Negro) schools with those 
of white schools in 1964 and uniforinly the scores in predominantly 
non-white schools fell far fef»7ow the white schools on both third 
,and sixth grade tests. 

Thus we may assert that while minority group youngsters are 
being exposed to a year or two of schooling more than were their 
parents, it is questionable that the "educational gap," in a 
qualitative sense, is being narrowed. The results of Selective 
Service tests, in-depth studies of specif ic school s^ and other 
data not cited here would tend to indicate that the "gap" is as 
great as ever and may , in fact , be widening for some groups . The 
problem presented by the education of the culturally different is 
still very much an issue in our society. 
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■ The "Cultural Deprivation" 

: Response ;■■ 

■ The reaction of educators to the probler,, of under-achieve- 
ment, alienation, and "withdrawal" as it relates to racial and 
cultural minority groups has been, in general , to intensify the 
use of traditional approaches and to focus the "blame" for 
failure upon the minority group. The concepts of "culturally 
disadvantaged youth" and "culturally deprived youth'' have been 
coined and they serve to suggest that the minority group pupil 
and his family are at fault. The pupil and- his subculture should 
be manipulated, this line of approach suggests, while the tradi- 
tional school is, in effect, a finished product which has served 
majority group pupils well and should, therefore not be seriously 
challenged. Minority groups must adjust, must conform, must change 
while the schools and their programs are basical ly sound and need . 
no fundamental revision. As Reginald W. Major, former Chairman . 
of the Education Committee of the San Francisco NAACP, has noted 
( The Nation , Sept. 12, 1966); 

By accepting the premise of cultural deprivation, school 
administrators and school boards delude themselves and 
the public into believing that special programs designed 
to compensate for an inadequate home environment are all 
that is needed. 

Operation Headstart, the National Teacher Corps, and "com- 
pensatory" education programs are generally based upon the above 
assumption: that increased exposure to any school environment 
coupled with an intensified remedial approach will solve or at 
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least ameliorate the problems of the "culturally deprived." 
This assumption may, however, be totally erroneous. The National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children re- 
cently reported to President Lyndon Johnson on the effectiveness 
of 250 mi 1 1 ion dol 1 ars worth of summer education proj ects a i med 
at the poor, and their study was reported as "gloomy." 

For the most part, projects are piecemeal , fragmented 
or vaguely directed enrichment. It is extremely rare 
to find strategically planned, comprehensive programs 
for change. ... 

Most of the programs 

took place: in ordinary school house classrooms and were, 
at best, mild variations on ordinary classroom work. . . . 
[In a southern city] the program was as uncreative and 
unimaginative as I have ever seen. Pupils ... dropped 
out' in large numbers. Several teachers indicated that 
they felt that any kind of help which might be offered 
would not significantly change most of these kids. 

Some of the programs were ingenious and sophisticated but 

the aggregate of local efforts do not yet reflect a 
widely accepted strategy for creating a new, more effec- 
tive educational climate for disadvantaged children. 
, ( The New York Times . Dec. 1 , 1966, p. 38) 



It may be that those who wish to deal effectively with the 
culturany different child will have to revise their thinking 
about which end of the school -pupil continuum is "disadvantaged." 
Are "disadvantaged" pupils attending "advantaged" schools taught 
by "culturally enriched" teachers? Or is it possible that some 
culturally different pupils are more "enriched" than their "cul- 
turally deprived" teachers and schools, or that all are "deprived 
schools, pupils, and teachers? 
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''Culturardeprivation'' is not a new concept. For at least 

a century it has been an expression of Anglo-Ainerican racism, - 
chauvinism, and .superiority. On the assumption that American 

: ^'''^'^''J^^^ 0^ "savage," young Indians were 

taken awayfrom their parents and indoctrinated in white middle- 
class cultural values. The Indian child was assumed to have no 
culture, except in tenns of "savage" customs which had to be up- 
rooted. The middle-class missionaries, secular or otherwise, were 
to civilize the aborigines by "giving" them-a culture: The Waxes 
and Dumont (Education in an American TnHi an Community . Snrf.i 
Problems monograph, 1964) describe the use of this "cultural 
vacuum" doctrine as it is being applied today to both Indian and 
non-Indian children: 

Especially in the slums inhabited by ethnic minorities 
■ the tensions of^urban. schools are m^rk^ 

..Cat Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation] . . .. Urban educatorf 
: are isolated from the cultural and social mil ieux of ?he^^ 
P^Plilr ^Var^reservation counterparts/^: K^^^^ 
of their pupil 's^-lifev and terrified or appalled by^ 
do discover, they justify their avoidance with rw^^ 
ideologyVof cultural deficiency and deprivatio^whi^^^^ 
hIve'acaS?rer?n'%'r -''r values'^and knoSudge'thafihe pupils 
nave acquired m their homes and- neighborhoods. Hut^' ib 

. The concept of >cultural deprivation" as it has frequently 
been used is simply a bel ief that non-Anglo mi nority groups do not 
possess a "culture" which can be utilized or enhanced by the schools 
The children of the minority group are "deprived" because they are 
• not carriers of the Anglo-middle-class heritage and the task of the 
school is to make up for this "deficiency. " Or to put it another 
way. the school is to be used as a device for "assimilation." 

ERIC 
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i.e., to make the United States a homogeneous nation of multi- 
hued Anglo-Americans. 

"Cultural deprivation," in short, is not merely an insult - 
to the Mexican-American, Indian, Chinese-American, et cetera, 
but is also a continuation of the missionary urge of white, Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants ("Wasps") to demonstrate the superiority of their 
culture by making everybody else over into their own image. Is it 
not a form of "cultural imperi al i sm" made possi bl e by the sheer 
political and economic dominance of the Anglo-American majority? r 

Not all educators who seek to f-orce the culturally different 
student into an Anglo middle-class mold do so, however, because of 
a conscious desire to implement a superiority complex or because ■ 
of a compulsive monocultural prejudice. Many have simply never 
thought of the United States as a culturally heterogeneous nation 
and, secondly , "assume that minority groups must conform in order 
to compete in an Anglo-dominant society. But the reality of Ameri- 
can life points in a different direction. The Chinese-American 
who speaks only English and who has lost contact with the Chinese 
community is not better equipped to "make a living." On the con- 
trary, he is competitively inferior to the Chinese-American who 
possesses a dual culture and who can operate successfully either 
on "Main" Street U.S.A. " or in "Chinatown;" and this is to say 
nothing of the advantages that a bi cultural Chinese-American has 
i n the qua! i tati ve areas of 1 i f e ( access to a dual heri tage in' , 
literature, philosophy, and art, for example) or in securing 
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academic or governmental jobs which require two or more languages. 

Mono-Cultural Schools 
and Multi-Cultural 
Soci ety 

Educators seem often to operate in a mythical world created 
by the nature of their own middle-class contacts . Having little 
to do with non-Anglos or low-income people generally, they assume 
that the possession of Anglo middle-class skills and values wi 11 , 
in effect, function successfully everywhere and at every level of 
life. Anglo educators in much of the southwest live, for example, 
in self-created Anglo oases, cut off from the Indian-Mexican reality 
around cheni. They and their f el low migrants from; the Middle West 
or South have created middle-class spatial and attitudinal ghettos 
which have little meaningful contact with at least large portions 
of the surrounding population. But the educator fails to suspect 
that it may be his_ culture which is alien and regionally irrelevant 
and. therefore, he attempts to train young Navajos, Hopis, and 
Mexican-Americans to be mi ddle-class Anglos . What kind of a social 
context will most of these non-Anglos have to make their living in? 
Certainly not an Anglo middle-class one! 

Similarly, it, is naive to assume that" the majority of Afro- 
Americans will spend most of their time from now on in middle-class 
settings. Urban or rural , the average Black is going to continue 
for some time to be living in essentially a Black culture, both in 
socio-cuUural and economic terms. And, in any case a Black youth 

ERIC-' 
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has to maintain good relations with his family, relatives, and ^ 
Black contemporaries while growing up; and he does this, and will . 
continue to do this, through the medium of his own culture. The 
schoolman who seeks to remake the young Black (as a century of 
pedagogues from the New England schoolmarm-reformer of the Recon- 
struction Era to the modern Anglo principal in a ghetto school 
have tried) must not ignore the: real i ties of Black American life 
and, above all V must not regard the Afro^Ameri can subculture as 
simply a tragic, but temporary, inconvenience to be gradually 
eliminated. Ultimately.the Black comnunity as a whole will have 
more to say about this question than any group of educators , black 
or white. 

More telling than any other argument is , however , the fact 
that Anglo middle-class people have had their own way for at least 
a century . Negroes » Indians , Mexican-Americans and other racial - 
cultural minorities have been guinea-pigs for '"experiments" in 
monocultural , monolingual , "vacuum ideology," "compensatory" educa-^ 
ti on for as many as five or more generations , and the record is not 
one to inspire confidence. What is needed today is not simply more 
and more of the same in greater doses {that- has been tried before 
also) but a completely different conception of the function of the 
school and of its relationship to cultural heterogeneity; 

In a recent article ( Saturday Review , October 15, 1966), 
Theresa M,. Miller, a clinical psychologist, states: 

It is obvious even to the untrained observer that when large 
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numbers of children reject education and fair to learn the ^ 
skills necessary for success in a society, there is evidence 
of maladjustment. There is some question, however, about 
where to find the primary patient. Is it always the child? 

There are many scholars and laymen who would answer in the negative, 

Nathaniel Hi ckerson ( Education for Al ienation , Prentice- 
Hal 1 1966) . . ....-„: - • • 

The inability of affluent-oriented teachers in American 
society to understand or cope with the behavior of children 
from economically deprived families is often of paramount 
importance in alienating those children from the public 
schools. It is this clash of value commitments that, more 
than any otheir factor, drives our Negro, Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Indian, and economically deprived Caucasian children out of 
the school and into the street. . . . They have been attacked 
at the point of great vulnerability, their own value structure. 



Hickerson goes on to. describe the process of pupil failure, as 
he sees it. First, the child is classified as a "slow learner" and 
assigned to a remedial program. . 

All that is needed now to complete- their isolation from affluent 
American society is to be driven away from the schools by a 
frontal attack upon their own ; systems of self-esteem and their ■ 
most powerful commitments. . . . Commitments to family is belong- 
. ing to something. ... If their customs and habits are chal lenged 
by school and teacher, the children are placed in the pos-tion of 
having to choose between the ways of their families and a whole 
new set of suppositions. . . Either father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts, grandparents, friends, neighbors and their 
world is right, or the world of school and teacher' is right. 



Dr. Eleanor Leacock of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, after 
completing a study of slum education, reported that 

the staggering inequalities we have found in the New York 
, school system are caused, in large measure, by the inade- 
quate understanding of children from low- income groups 
: ( The New York Times , Nov. 19, 1966^ p. 22) 



The Waxes and Dumont state that "given the abdication of their 
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elders, /and confronting teacfee?s across a gulf of difference in age 

and'^cul ture , the slum [and rs^eryationj pupils organiiize themselves 

into a cohesive society" whiclV is anti-school establishment . 

The gulf between educators and pupi 1 s is deepened by differ- 
^ences in language or dialect of E^n^ The children are 

subjected to courses .^stgned to teach them a d 
English that is consi^iered ''correct':^.b^^ 

few of the latter have any skill fim liniguisti^ ha^ve the 
Assistance of v . / electronic equiii'pmenTt . . the coujrse- 
work i s usual ly more producti^ of classroom' ifeensi on ithan of 
learning. ' 

The monocultural Angle-American sctool is nDt.TmErely al ien ito 
the (cn/fltural real i ties of Tnany regionsK/arnd cpmrnunitHies, but it may 
well serve as a major cause for i£ens ions which thwart the avowed 
educatSoEiTiBi goals of the school and airltLihe same time produce: "alumni'' 
unfittted for participation in any ciiliture. 

SJfeat have been the reactions of minority graupsrto the 'Tittle 
Angl o: school house"? For many years , tte typi cal istihool was- both Angl o 
American and Protestant . This type of sohool wais rejecte^^^ Irish 
and. other R-bman Cathol ics in favor of a separate scinool system, many 
schools of which had (and still have) aTTiiErish^*^ 
ethnic flavor. Still other groups/ siucfhixas Finn^ and Swedes, took 
over the public schools in are:a5 where?. rfchey were prredomiinant and 
al tered : theiSr character somewhat, OrTerrtal and Jewish-Americans 
either set iip their own schools or» mom^GDmmonlyv establi^^ 
mentary schools where Chiinese language «nia^ulture, Japanese language 
an#culturer,, or Hebrew Tafiiguage and cultiune^would be made swrail able 
too^he youth of tfee coimunit^:. Af ro-Am^rff«an , Iiidian, atv^ Mexican^ 
^)Rineri can groups h^ve sometimes ^Sone the sana thing , but i^|ijal3% on 
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an informal folk.group or "ad hoc" basis. 

THe trend. 1„ other words, is Cear. Group after group has ' 

.een.orced to estabUsh Its "ow." education, instltut on l 
^"-ct repudiate the puh,lo schoo.. The onV..1tat1o ' 

■ -e heeo the .roup, economic and educatlona, 

oDi nty and the receotivi+v/ ^.-f +t, -i , 

^ Public school to multi 

. TO estah.sh one.s o. schoo,s demands Z^ ;. 

fina„c,n. and the avai,ah1,n. Of suitable teachers, hut It a 
« upon the e..stence Of demonstrated need, .ere the ic 

omesunderthecontro,ofanon-.n.,o^^.^^^^ 
sp,r,t^of cosmopolitanism develops for one- reason or anotheV the' 
separate supplementary schoo, ma. be deemed superfluous In ' V 

never arr,ved and separate educational programs flourish. 

■ Special Educational Problems 

P^^?a?;'^^I^^'"*-^^^^-°^"-"t 

^ All too Often educators, legislators, social workers and other. 

concerned t'-^-oclo-educatlonal problems of minority poo l 

have made the error of Ho t "'inority populations 

olet , • -t^-'=h such population as a com- 

pletely unique group, or have made the equallv area* 
= Tr L. ^"^ equa My great error of luniDinn 

-_^^.ppPPuUt1ons together. Both Of these approaches have , I ■ 

-..pede.ducat1onaV progres.. since the first , eads to a . c^^ 
. trat, on upon..y„ptomat1c,. behavior and fal ,s to el lucldate underlying 
.eneral. fundamental -causes . while the second approach serve " " 
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confuse the inexpert, since the groups being lumped together are 
not always truly comparable. 

It is this writer's opinion that the behavior of cul tural ly- 
different minority populations must be examined apart from that 
of culturally-similar minority populations, i.e., one must not 
lump together the circumstances of Engl ish-speaking Scots 1 iving as 
immigrants in England with Pakistanis living as immigrants in Eng- 
land. The differences of religion, language, dress, customs, et 
cetera (quite apart from skin-color) exhibited by Pakistanis as 
compared with that of the English are of a different order from the 
distinctive aspects of Scottish culture as compared with that of 
the English* 

Similarly, the behavior of conquered cul tural ly-different popu- 
lations must be examined separately from that of culturally-different 
minorities who have either never been conquered or who have at least 
experienced no modern conquest of any great degree of intensity* 

Social scientists concerned with American Indian and other folk- 
tribaT groups have long been impressed by the psychologically devas- 
tating effects of conquest, particularly of a severe or intensive 
conquest. More recently, persons from other disciplines who have 
become involved in overseas development projects or in rural or urban 
slum development have been forced to recognize that conquerec popula- 
tions are; not just "ordinary" populations but that they possess 
special ■ psychoTogical handicaps stemming directly from the "cultural 
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shock" of long-term denigration. Conquest, especially when con- 
sidered in both its military and colonial ist phases . is in essence 
one of the most intensive forms of denigration capable of being 
implemented against an entire group of people. 

Conquered populations who experience a harsh military conquest 
coupled with systematic efforts to destroy their native heritage- 
and institutions tend to. develop such behavioral characteristics as 
apathy, indifference, lack of motivation, alienation, negative self- 
image, internal factionalism, alcoholism, and, in some instances, 
suicidism. These characteristics are understandable within the con- 
text of a colonial system which deprives such groups of the power 
to manage their own affairs, which seeks to destroy their institution 
and which, consciously in many cases, attempts to denigrate the heri- 
tage, language, religion, etcetera, of the conquered group. 

The United States possesses within its boundaries a number of 
culturally different, minority populations which have experienced 
a situation of conquest either prior to entering the United States or 
within the latter's territory. These groups, including American 
Indians, Afro-Americans, Mexican-Americans, Native Hawaiians, and 
Filipino-Americans suffer from educational problems which, it is sug- 
gested, cannot be understood without reference to the fact of being 
conquered and being forced to exist as relatively powerless, colonial - 
ized populations for many generations. 

As a part of the. conquest, whatever educational institutions 
exist within the native heritage are destroyed either by outright 
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prohibition or by teaching the youth to reject their culture's own 
values and spokesmen . Whatever schools are made available to the 
conquered population are cast envvtv^ely in the mold of -the alien , 
dominant society and are controlled by outsiders. In addition, 
such schools are (or have been, in the case of the United States) 
notoriously inferior in quality and tend to be oriented towards 
producing a rural (or, occasionally , urban) proletariat.^ 

It is not at al 1 surprising that youth derived from such popula- 
tions do not do well in school , considering the facts that 1 ) the 
home and minority community have often lost the ability to maintain 
their own educational programs; 2) the schools belong to an alien 
culture; 3) the schools are control led entirely (or essentially, 
in some instances) by powerful outsiders; 4) the curricula is 
"stacked" against the pupils ; 5) the pupils and their parents feel 
powerless and/or alienated in relation to the school ; and 6) the 
minority community^ tends to exhibit apathy or indifference towards 
the educational objectives of the dominant culture* 

■ ■ . - ■ ■ . . . . \ 

■ - • : . ■ ■ " ' ■> ■ ■ ■ ■ . . 

The problems of conquered culturally-different populations are 
not the same as those of culturally-different immigrant groups who 
are able, even though being objects of discrimination, to preserve 
relatively intact their own social organization, educational institu 
. tions, family-clan structure, and , tnost signif i cantly of all , pride, 
strong sense of positive identity, and control over their own group 
destiny. For instance, the Chinese-American community in Hawaii 
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and California came to these areas with its traditional culture 
intact, with no experience of conquest (since the Anglo-Chinese 
War of 1848 had failed to penetrate to interior China and had led ' 
to no foreign occupation), with tremendous pride, with an enduring 
tradition of folk education uninterrupted, and with control over 
its own destiny in an important sense. Discrimination and/or 
poverty often forced Chinese individuals to restrict their activi- 
ties to certain spheres, but within those spheres they were largely 
free to do what they, pleased. The Chinese in Hawaii and California 
were not placed under the permanent control of powerful alien insti- 
tutions, such as a bureaucratic agency or an "all-embracing plantation 
system. But it is especially important to stress the fact that 
Chinese cultural institutions were not destroyed, because it was 
these institutions which made possible the ongoing self-development 
of the Chinese-American community. . 

In the case of American Indians, Native Hawaiians, and Afro- 
Americans, on the other hand, native institutions were destroyed and 
the people were subjected to a long, coercive period of colonial 
exploitation. In the case of Mexican-Americans and Filipino-Americans, 
though, the experience of conquest with its destruction of traditional 
viability occurred prior to in^igration to the United States, in most 
instances, but this has been reinforced by a conquest culture in 
the. United States. 

Quite obviously, a school desiring to better meet the needs of 
pupils from such populations cannot hope to solve a'll of the 
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educationaily-relevant problems involved since so many of the 
latter stem from the realities of the extra-school environment. 
Kov^^ever, it is suggested that a school can contribute to education- 
al progress by 1 ) providing minority adults with a proportional 
share of real power over the school, 2) involving minority adults 
in the life of the school at every opportunity, 3) developing a 
multi-cultural , bi -1 i ngual . communi ty-rel evant curri cul a , 4) 
doing everything possible to integrate the school into the culture 
and life of the minority community, 5) avoiding elitist procedures 
vjhich serve to show disrespect for the " communi ty , and 6) question- 
ing every facet of the school's program to determine if it. is cul- 
turally neutral or biased In the direction of the dominant culture, 
and, if the latter is the case, if it is really an educational' 
necessity from the viewpoint of that particular community's ongoing 
developmental needs. 

The Significance of Home and 
Community Development - 

Numerous efforts have in the past been made to improve the 
quality of formal education available to minority pupils. Innovative 
efforts range from the "Indian industrial boarding school" and 
"intensive acculturation" approach of Colonel Richard Pratt after the 
Civil War to contemporary "saturated service" compensatory efforts ■ 
such as More Effective Schools. None of these compensatory efforts:, 
when instituted by outsiders (i .e. , by non-minority persons) , have 
been unequivccably successful (for a discussion of MES see 



The Center Forum , November 4. 1967, pp. 3-4 and The New Republic . 
September 23, 1967, p. 18). 

There are undoubtedly many reasons for the failure of inten- 
sive compensatory education efforts but doubtless the most funda- 
m ental is that they are confined to the school as an institutional 
setting when there is good evidence that the school is perhaps 
less significant as an instru ment for encul turation or acculturation 
than is the home and community. Paul F. Brandwein has asserted that 

"for the first five (5) years of life... parents 
must be considered , in the most precise use of the 

term, as teachers of children evidence points 

to these five (5J years at home as most significant. 
If not the most significant years , in the child's 
life ("Memorandum: Concerning a 'New' School System " 
ms. , 1967)." j':>t-cMi, 

The Coleman Report (Equality of Educational Opportunity) would seem 
to clearly indicate that the background and non-school environment 
of the child is a powerful element in determining educational 
success or failure, while other research serves to show that some 
pupils possess "disadvantages" upon entering school which the school 
is never able to overcome (e.g',/ see Y. T. Witherspoon, "The Measure- 
ment of Indian Children's Achievement in the Academic Tool 
Subjects,'.' b'iv^vr^'rsity of Utah Bureau of Indian Services). ' 

Educational researchers have long been aware that in most 
cases -there is a positive correlation between socioeconomic status 
(SES) and measured i ntel 1 ectual abi 1 i ty ( see , for exampl e , Havighurst 
and Breese, Journal of Educational Psychology , v. 38,1947, pp. 241-247) 
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Cushna points out that 



the edLicational process itself as well as the 
entire socioeconomic spectrum depends upon the 
effectiveness of social interaction. The higher 
a family is upon the SES scale, the more child 
rearing efforts are invested in teaching the child 
the social graces, the ability to know how to meet 
the right people, and to say the right thing at 
the right time ("Some affiliative correlates of 
social class," 1966ms,)- 

Another study indicates that 

Age does not appear to be a significant factor 
in the Stanford-Binet performance of Negro Ameri- 
can children from ages 7 through 10; however, mari- 
tal status of the mother and her educational level 
exhibit important relationship to the children's 
performance. 

These environmental factors appear to be more 
crucial at ages nine and ten than at the younger 
age levels of seven and eight. 

Finally, the above conclusions suggest that the 
intellectual development of minority and disad^ 
vantaged children would benefit from action directed 
toward stabili;£ing their total family situation at 
an early age. (Roberts ,Dickerson , and Horton , 
"Performance. of Negro American Children Ages 7-10 
on the Stanford-Binet by Selected Background Factors," 
American Psychological Associ ation , Sept • 2, 1966,ms.). 

The significance of family and community background can be vividly 
observed in the academic success of Chinese-American pupils attending 
the same or simi lair schools attended by unsuccessful Indian, Mexican- 
American, or Black pupils. The difference in achievement can not be 
explained by the school but must rest in the strength and orientation 
of the Chinese-American family and in the Chinese language and cultur- 
al schooling received by the young people at home or in Chinese- 
ERJC erated private schools attended after public school hours. The 
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same phenomena is observed with middle-class Negro children as 
contrasted. with poor Negro children, wealthy Latin American child- 
ren as contrasted with the children of migrant farm laborers, et 
cetera. 

It is clear that compensatory programs will fail when they 
are confined to the school since the school, as now organized, can 
have little impact upon the home and minority community. On the 
other hand, the Chinese-American experience would seem to indicate 
that a proud, viable ethnic minority _community , with its own supple 
mentary educational organs, can protect its youth from the negative 
influence of mediocre or poor schools. 

James Coleman, in his Equality of Educational Opportunity , 
Reconsidered . states that 

it seems clear that the appropriate measure for 
studying equal i ty of educational opportunity lies 
in both dimensions: in the distribution of school 
resources, and the intensity of their effect. 
Only if their distribution was fully equal, and 
the intensity of their effect was infinitely 

great relative to the divergent out-of. -school 
factors, would there be complete equality of 
opportunity. Since the. latter cannot bii tba 
case, then it can hardly be even appropriate to 

speak of ''equality of educational opp'-rtunity," 
but rather to speak instead of the amount of 
inequality. In a system with equal resource dis- 
tribution, but with less than infinite intensity 
of effects , there remains a degree of inequality-- 
an inequality of opportunity not arising f>:om the 
school system, but arising outside and not 
overcome by the school system. 

The above, of course, overlooks the problem that "equal resource dis 
tribution" within the schools may exist quahtitatively and yet 
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qualitatively the school's programs may in fact be highly biased 
in favor of one segment of the pppulation* Nonetheless, it does 
point out the fact that factors beyond the control of the forma il 
educational system are operative and must be dealt with. 

It should be stressed > however, that an attempt to change the 
minority home and community by paternalistic-elitist reformers 
(whether white or non-white) is not to be advocated. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has often attempted to change Indian people during 
the past century, with largely disastrous results. On the other 
hand, a "community development" approach which emphasizes minority 
participation in educational and non-^educational programs will, it 
is believed, contribute gradually to the diminishing of negative 
non-school factors. 

It should be borne in mind that the negative aspects of minority 
community life, as regards education, stem largely from being conquered, 
powerless people long denied the right to influence school policy. 
This problem cannot be resolved by procedures whi ch would further 
strengthen feelings of powerlessness * Community-involvement in 
decision-making and implementation is to be suggested as the key 
resource available to school personnel . ^ 

Community-Relevant 
School s 

It is quite common nowadays for writers to assert, as Conant 
O /does . that 
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irhe nature of the community largely determines what 
goes on in the school. Therefore, to attempt to 
divorce the -school from the community is to engaae 

in unrealistic thinking The community and the 

school are inseparable. 

Likewise, it is the fashion to stress the establishment of 
"rapport" between the school and its clients in order to enhance 
pupil motivation. 'Frank E. Karelsen, vice-president of the Public Edu- 
cation Association and a member of the National Advisory Council for 
the Education of Disadvantaged Children, states: 

The most important element in the education of a 
child IS the rapport between the child and the 
teacher. The parent-teacher relationship i*s vital 
• to the development of the rapport. It is impera- 
tive to the educative process that parents and 
schools establish a close and on-going working 
relationship (The New York Times . October 17, 1966 • 
p. 34). 

The council of which Karelsen is a member found that the most 

important single factor which distinguished successful sutrmer 
"compensatory" programs from those that failed "was the difference 
i in the quality of the relationship— the rapport— between teacher 

and child" (The_Ne5^^ Yo^^ December 1, 1966, p. 38). Conant 

y.l states: "Above al 1 , the total school experience should be such 

; ■ if possible, to anchor the boy's or girl's interest in the school 
in -improving his or her capacity through education." 

how does one make "inseparable" the non-Anglo "community" - 
and the AngJo-dominatted school? How does one establirsh "rapport" 
betwen.stKiilents and^.teachers essentially at war with- other's 
O . . value:? T:he*axes ^d Dumont suggest: . 
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The test of the school is not what its masters 
teach, but rather the atmosphere it creates, such 
that children do learn the significant subject 
matters from each other instead of devoting their 
energies principally to the inhibition, of scholarly 
learning. . . . one crucial condition for the 
creation of this educational atmosphere- [is] namely 
a relationship of mutual respect between teachers 
" and' pupi Is. ... 



Goodwin Watson ("Foreword" to Frank Riessman's The Culturally 
Deprived C hi Id , Harper & Row, 1962) states that the starting point 
for improving the teaching of urban slum children is respect. 
"Nothing else that we have to give will help very much if it is 
offered with a j^esentful , contemptuous, or patronizing attitude.". 



The Waxes and Dumont provide an example of how "respect" and 
understanding might help: 

If educational specialists were thoroughly familiar 
with Sioux culture and willing to improvise experi- 
mental programs with the children and their parents, 
they might be able to devise educational materials 
and techniques that would result in high rates of 
scholastic achievement. . . . [At present] the 
educators believe the Sioux children are so lacking 
in culture that they cannot master scholastic materi- 
als, and the children regard the teachers and their 
subject matters as "White" and hence legitimate 
targets of their hostility and indifference. 

Anthropologists, at a recent (1966) meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association 

di sputed the wi despread assumption that chi Idren from 
poor neighborhoods had such limited cultural resources 
that they almost inevitably would achieve low grades 
in school .Instead, they argued that schooT should 
make more vigorous efforts to bring out the rich heri- 
tage of f ol k cul ture , especi al ly among Negro and Puerto 
Rican children. This" heritage is often hemmed in. . . 
byclassroom conditions that are too impersonal or 
geared to the standards of children from more affluent 
homes ^(The New . York Times Nov . 1 9 , 1 966 , p . 22 ) . 
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This position would seem to be borne out by a recent study of 
language in the Pittsburg slums which revealed that slum children 
there used 3.200 words, including idioms, not recognized by their 
teachers or by educational tests. The creation of these idioms is 
illustrative of the cultural vitality (and cultural separateness) 
of the urban poor, and offers a challenge for those teachers who 
can translate the slum language into formal linguistic channels 
(Reno Evening Gazette , August 24, 1966, p. 28). 

The Association on American Indian Affairs Education Committee 
has proposed that "far greater emphasis" be placed on Indian 
values and history [in order] to give the children pride in their 
own race." The Association's director, William Byler, also called 
for "turning control of schools over to the various Indian tribes 
as long as they meet state and federal educational requirements" 
(TJie New Yo^ p. 38). 

Frank E.Kiarelsen, cited earlier, has proposed that 

at the policy making level, parents must be represented 
in the over-all planning for the school in a joint 
planning board composed of an equal representation of 
. parents and professional staff [but he would reserve 
control over personnel and curriculum to the professional 
staff J . 

In a similar vein, Sargent Shriver has called for the creation of 
"neighborhood councils and community associations, outside of parent- 
teacher groups, that would get parents involved in the activi ties-of 
every public school ." 
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As regards Indian education specifically it is necessary to 
stress that only two formal educational systems have ever been 
' successful, and both of these were operated by Indians and arose 
out of Indian needs. Until the late 1890 's the Choctaw Republic 
operated its own school systems in Mississippi and Oklahoma, devel- 
oping about 200 schools and academies and sending numerous graduates 
to eastern colleges. 

As a result of its excellent public-school system the 
Choctaw Nation had a much higher proportion of 
educated people than any of the neighboring states; 
the number of college graduates one encounters in any 
contemporary record* is surprising^ and the quality of 
written English used by the Choctaw both in their 
official and private correspondence is distinctly 
.superior to that of the white people surrounding them 
(Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw 
. Republic , p, 242), 

the Cherokee Republic developed a similar school system which was 

also qui te successful , 

It has been estimated that Cherokees were 90% literate 
in their native language in the 1:830' s. By the 1880's 
the Western Cherokee (Oklahoma) had a higher English 
literacy level than the white population of either 
Texas or Arkansas Since the federal government took 
over the Cherokee school system {with coercion) in 1898, 
Cherokees have viewed the school :as a white man's 
institution,...over which, parents have no control.,,, 
it seems clear that the, startling decline during the 
past sixty years of both Engl ish and Cherokee literacy 
in the Cherokee tribe is chiefly the result of recent 
scarcity of reading materials in Cherokee and of the . 
fact, that learning to read has become associated with 
coercive instruction^ particularly in the context of 
an alien and. threatening school presided over by (non- 
Cherokees) , . . , As far as' Cherokee society is concerned, 
we have historical evidence that Cherokees can learn to 
read both Engl ish and Cherokee and that most of them 
have ceased to do so (Willard Walker, "An Experiment': 
in Programmed Cross-CuTtural Education," 1965).; 
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These programs were both brought to an end fay the United States 
government. The schools subsequently operated for Cherokees and 
Choctaws by federal and Oklahoma state agencies have been typical 
"Indian schools," with little or no parent-cormiuni ty involvement. 
They have had, as Walker attests, a negative impact. 

Contemporary research findings relative to Indian education 
point up the necessity for a close relationship between school and 
home, in view especially of the psychological problems which accom- 
pany culture change. As John F. Bryde has pointed out: "It seems 
unanimous in the literature of the social scientists that mental 
health problems usually accompany most culture changes." Bryde's 
studies of white and Indian pupils in thesame school showed that the 

Indian group revealed greater personality disruption 
and poorer adjustment. Notable among the more meaning- 
ful variables were: feeling of rejection, depression 
anxiety, _and tendencies to withdraw plus social, self 
and emotional alienation. ' ',5eir, 

Eighth-grade Indians 

revealed themselves:;as feeling caught and carried 
along by circumstances beyond their control . hence 
they were^more rejected, depressed, paranoid, with- ^" 
drawn, and alienated from. themselves and the others 
The centrality of the concept of alienation is 

suggestedas the integrating pattern explaining the 

behavior of the Indian students studied (John F. 

Bryde . Indian Education and Mental -Health ," 1967 ms .;) . 

Recent unpublished findings of Bernard Spilka have confinned Bryde's 
analysis and have shown a clos:e correlation between degree of "aliena- 
tion^^and■ laclc^of achievement . Similarly, the Coleman Report identi- 
fies the feel ihg of "powerlessness" as being closely correlated.with" 
negative achievement among Negro :pupils„ 
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William H. Kelly, a very experienced researcher in Indian 
education, recently stated: 

The recognition of the place of the parent and of 
the conmunity in the total process of socializing 
and educating Indian children is implicit in almost 
all (current) research (in Indian education) and is 
explicit (in some) . 

In every descriptive statement of the behavior of 
Indian children, attention is drawn to the psycholo- 
' gical consequences inherent in the discontinuities 
that exist between the home environment and the 
school environment. The situation can be corrected 
to some extent through teacher training, changes in 
the attitudes of educators, and curriculum changes 

The solution of fundamental problems of value orienta- 
tions and bi cultural ism, hov;ever, will require more 
than research. It will require the kind of panici- 
pation in, and understanding of, the educational 
process on the part of Indian parents and leaders 
that will permit intelligent control of the destiny 
of their children after they enter school (William 
H. Kelly, "Current Research on American Indian Edu- 
cation: A Critical Review of Ongoing Studies," 1967). 

The recommendations contained in the "Bundy Report" to the New 
York City Schools reflect the seme philosophy, in that 

The central purpose of [its recommendations] is to 
reconnect all the parties with an interest in the 
public schools of New York so that each will have 
more constructive power. . . parents and neighbors shape 
the child's attitude. If peers and f ami ly regard the 
school as an alien, unresponsive, or Ineffective 
institution in their midst, the child will enter school 

in a mood of distrust, apprehension, or hostility 

If, on the other hand, the community regards the school 
as an agency In which they can identify, which acknow- 
ledges a responsibility for pupils achievement-- in 
short as their own-- children will enter the school 
with positive expectations. 

' The ultimate test of a successful school system or educational insti- 
tution is perhaps not so much the measurement of the progress of 
individual students along some arbitrarily-conceived curricular path. 
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but rather how the communities served by that system or institu- 
tion have enhanced their own lives, individually and collectively, 
because of the presence of that educational system. The Cherokee 
and Choctaw schools before 1890 were successful in that they arose 
from the felt needs of the Indian people themselves, attempted to 
meet those needs, and served as integral parts of the Indian society 
and culture. Most schools serving minorities today are in fact 
alien extra-cultural institutions controlled by powerful outsiders. 
These schools cannot meet the needs of on-going community self- 
development because they exist outside of the community, in a socio-- 
cultural sense,' and cannot effectively communicate with the people 
being served. 



Finally, it is interesting that the National Advisory Commissi 
on Civil Disorders has recommended that an important objective of 
programs affecting urban ghettoes should be 

removing the frustration of powerlessness among the 
disadvantaged by providing the means for them to 
deal with the problems that affect their own lives, 
and by increasing the capacity of our public and 
private institutions to respond to these problems. 

These words sum up, in one important sense, the objectives of a 
community-responsive approach to education. 



Minority Group Viewpoints 

The minority groups themselves have very definite ideas about 
how the school should react to multicultural situations. 



on 
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^rs. Adelina Toledo Defender, a twenty-six year old Jemez Pueblo 
^oman^speaks for many Indians when she states in Indian Voices 
(August, 1966): 

First of all and most important of all is to understand 
the cultural background of our wonderful Indian students 
•./.Most teachers may not be aware of it, but most do 
discriminate against the Indian child. Most feel that 
here is a hopeless individual; this child cannot be 

educated His culture is difficult to understand, 

so the only beneficial action is to advance him on- 
ward whether he is capable or not. This is when dis- 
crimination arises because the teacher is trying to 
see the Indian child in the sense of his own values , 

Mrs. Defender urges, among other things, that 

The Indian children should study Indian life. Pictor- 
ially in the first, and second grades, Indian legends 
will create in the fresh minds of our Indian children 
the beauty of his culture. The fourth up to the 
ninth grades should have books on Indian history 
and legends presented to them as a required subject, 
and as part of their citizenship, in the high 
school level. 

Finally, she states: 

The present system of teaching- must not be effec- 
tive for the results are so apparent There is 

much illiteracy on the reservations when there is 
no need. The difficulty does not lie ^n the lack 
of funds, but in the function of the educational 
system. = 



The Ad Hoc Committee on California Indian Education, the nation's 
leading organization in the field of Indian education, has advo- 
cated sweeping changes in its publication California Indian Education 
(1967)- Essentially it has called for intensive Indian parental 
involvement in the control and operation of the schools , the inclu- 
sion of Indian history, culture, and languages in the curriculum. 
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the development of Indian-supervised programs at. the colleqe level 
and extensive special training programs for teachers of Indian 
pupils. 

Mexican-American leaders, gathered together at the Southwest 
Conference on "Social and Educational Problems of Rural and Urban 
Mexican-American Youth" (Occidental College, April 6. 1963), urged 
among other things: 

(1) Bilingual children, or those whose cultural heritage 
is different from that of the broader community, must 
have special understanding and specialized course 
offerings in order that they may-have successful 
learning experiences; 

(2) " the child's home vernacular (Spanish) should be con- 

sidered a linguistic asset and not a 'language' handicap; 

(3) schools should teach both English and Spanish in the 
elementary grades, [and 

(4) that the school develop] a nrogram to stimulate areater 
pride and understanding of the cultural heritage'of the 
Mexican-American child. 

From San Francisco to New York many Black parents and community 
leaders are still campaigning for integrated schools . where feasible, 
but Black people are- seeking "Black Education" everywhere. The programs 
being proposed vary from region to region but usually include a demand 
for course-work in Black American and African history, greater use of 
material illustrating Afro-American life and culture, Black principals • 
in at least some schools, and greater participation in overall school 
planning. In some areas, such as New York, Black oarents havs been 
demanding virtual control of their "own schools, in a manner similar 
to the wishes of many American Indians. 
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Theoretically, public education in the United States is "demo- 
cratic" and responsive to community needs. In fact, however, the 
Anglo-American has come to control the schools almost everywhere, 
either because of numerical superiority in a school district, gerry- 
mandering of seats on the school board, control of the state educa- 
tional apparatus, or simply because of the power and influence of 
the Anglo educational establishment. American Indian children 
either go to schools controlled by a federal bureaucracy or by local 
white school boards. Blacks are either barred from control over 
their "own" schools by state action, as in parts of the South, or 
are a minority in a large metropolitan school district, Mexican- 
Americans are in a position similar to the urban Black, except in 
rural areas of the Southwest where they are, as of yet, submissive 
even when in a numerical majority. And the same is true of most 
other minority groups: most educators are not oblioated. powerwise, : 
to serve their interests, and the non-Anglos have little voice in 
educational affairs. New York State Education Commissioner, James 
E. Allen, Jr., has frankly asserted that "most state education 
departmer.ts are geared to meet the needs of rural (white) children 

rather than those of big city slum areas because of the past or 

orientation of state educational and legislative organs (The New York \ 

Times , November 28, 1956, p. 1)." .1 

But Anglo-American educators and school trustees can no longer 1 
afford to ignore the demands of the culturally different. The "social : ' l 

dynamite" represented by dissident, undereducated groups can explode | 

■ . . . ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ •( , 

, , ■ ■ ■ . ■ 5 ■ 
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in such a manner as to harm the interests of even the powerful and 
the affluent. Thus self-interest demands that educators seek out 
ways to motivate minority group children and the path to motivation 
would seem to travel through the realm of mutual respect and 
intercultural understanding. 



General Principles for 
Educational Program 
Development 



I would propose the following set of propositions as funda- 
mental bases for corrective action: 

(1) Each school must be responsive to the needs and interests 
of all of the communities which it serves; 

(2) All sectors of the population must have a voice in educa- 
tional planning and policy-making; 

(3) The school must concentrate upon essential learning and 
dispense with irrelevant attacks upon the cultural values 
of minority groups ; 

(4) Freedom, .tolerance, and cosmopol itanism must above al 1 be 
exhibited by school people as an example for the youth 
and adults of the community; 

(5) The cultural assets of all of the communities and the skills 
of minority group persons should be util ized as a positive 
educational force by the school (e.g. , mariachi music taught 
in the school by local Mexican musicians) ;- 

(6) The curricula of our schools should vary from region to 
region in order to reflect the rich diversity of American 

- . ■ life;-^ 

(7) Bilingualism should be regarded as not merely an asset, but 
as a necessity in the twentieth century, and all pupils 
should be expected to master at least two languages in the 
elementary grades (Spanish and English in the Southwest and 
New York City; Chinese and English or Japanese and English 
and Spanish in the San Francisco Bay area, et cetera) ; and 
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(8) All teachers and administrators be required to receive 
training of an anthropological-sociological nature and 
be expected to possess or acquire the linguistic skills 
necessary for comnuni cation with local students and 
their parents. 



What would the implementation of these general principles mean 
in practice? It would mean that no longer could Sioux or Navajo 
children be "processed" at the whim of federal officials who ignore 
local community desires, or be "taught" by monol ingual English- 
speaking teachers bent on destroying the cultural heritage of 
native Americins. It would mean that schools serving Mexican- 
American pupils could have a Mexican flavor and a flourishing bi- 
lingual atmosphere. It would mean that Black ghetto schools would 
have an Afro-American dimension, from mosaics on the walls to, very 
possibly, formal instruction in ur"-.} i Black dialect and advanced - 
courses in Swahili, Yoruba. or Arabic. No more identical structures 
of cement and steel without character, and no more mass-production 
of a single culture and language under the guidance of educators 
conforming one to another as two peas in a pod! We need to render 
, impossible the kind of situation described. by Dianne Gannon 
( Liberation, July, 1966): 

The Harlem child comes to school and discovers that the 
school is not about life as he knows it at all . It doesn ' t 
have pictures of the kinds of people he knows.. It doesn't 
help him develop the skills he needs for the world in 
which he lives .... The world of school is irrelevant at 
best. It forces an alien linguistic and learning style on 
him, and if he cannot make the adjustment of being one 
person in school and another in Harlem, it abandons him 
to the street. ...The schooT is a harshly foreign institu- 
tion, and the Harlem child reacts pretty much like the 
Indian child at the government school , or like a conquered 
people. School is a waiting game, an endurance contest. 
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Moshe Smilansky, writing in the Sarturda^ Revie^ 
1966) on IsraeU states that for educational programs aimed at the 
"culturally deprived" to succeed two conditions are necessary:. 
"The child must have a clear picture of the meaning of the school, 
and the home must give its support to the school." He goes on to. 
add that: 

For the home to^be able to give its support to the school thP 
school must: (a) accept the home as a home; (b) try S under- 
stand and support Its particular functions; (c) not try to 
7i.!"r ll,! !■ ?r to underminf^ it: and (d) seek a union with 
the nome at the point of common concern - the succeiifiJT proq- 
ress of the child in, school. " (Italics added.) ^ 

School people in the United States, if they intend to deal success 
fully with education of the culturally different must abandon their 
irrelevant attack upon the culture of these populations. The function 
of our public schools should ha to help individuals develop their own 
potentiality for self-realization and not to serve as an instrument 
for semi -coercive culture change. The educational goal and the cul- 
ture change goal ("assimilation") are fundamentally contradictory and 
antagonistic. To concentrate upon forrn'ng change is to create the 
kind of withdrawal, hostility, and alienation described earlier, and 
learning of a. desirable sort will usually cease. 

The advocacy of a new approach to education has now been taken up 
at the highest levels, as in the following statement made by U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II in May 1968 before an audience 
concerned with Mexican-American education: 
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You are more familiar than I with the Mexican-American 
cultural factors that impede a youngster's transition 
from home to school. But I would say that the notion 
of Anglo-cultural superiority--over which youngsters, 
and their parents have no control--is a much larger 
factor. Until the schools realize how our society 
projects this conviction of superiority, this cowboy- 
and-Indians mentality, and takes positive steps to 
correct it, they will not truly succeed with Mexican- 
American children. Some schools are taking positive 
steps that have shown promise of redeeming Mexican- 
American children from the near-certainty of education- 
al failure. They emphasize a bi -cultural , bilingual 
approach which says, in essence, that Mexican- Amen can 
children must learn the English language and Anglo 
ways--but that they can do so without having to reject 
their knowledge of the Spanish language and of Mexican- 
American ways . 

Some of these projects go farther. They suggest 
that maybe i t i s not a bad i dea for Angl o ch i 1 dren to 
learn Spanish, and to gain a familiarity with another 
culture. This idea has all sorts of good sense to 
recommend it.. First of al 1, the evidence is clear 
that people learn languages best if they learn them 
young. It js rather paradoxical that in the southwest, 
some elementary schools have forbidden children to 
speak Spanish, while at the same time many of our 
secondary schools require students to learn another 
language— and Spanish is one of the most popular 
electives. Mexican-American children offer their 
Anglo classmates a great natural teaching resource. 
It is time we stopped wasting that resource and 
insteadffenable youngsters to move back and forth from 
one language to another without any sense of difficulty 
or strangeness. ( Report on Education of the Disadvan- 
taged', v,I. no. 4, May 157^^8, p.\Z) 
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Democracy and 
Multi-Cul turalism 

The argument for culturally heterogeneous schools is not 
totally dependent upon pedagogical needs, however. Any society which 
gives a high value to democracy and individual freedom cannot consis- 
tently utilize the school as an instrument of enforced culture 
change. What kind of a democracy would utilize public schools to 
suppress the heritage of a minority simply because it is a minority 
(or because it lacks power)? What kind of a free society can use 
the schools as a means to diminish individual; freedom and enforce 
conformity? 

TratJsinfSrtting the Full 
■ He rnraiaQge of Americans 

;FTnrasS%r,-;rand perhaps most significantly of all , creating a 
system colFmKEs^-produced morjocuTturEl schools lis not me relly damaging 
to thei^^lf-<^nfidence andii^Trir-knowledge of s.tudents drawn from 
the vs^iEi^c^Lltural and r:^^ Majority group 

pupils ^m t>^g cheated fn-oixtEschooU whpn-th^y master ionly one lan- 
guage, v^nta* :mey learn about ; only one side of-Ameri can hirsaiory, when 
■ they mm^^qf!nsed to or)^y one musical tradition, when they read only 
one kind of Titera'ture, when they learn only; one approach to the 
visual arts, and when they are exposed to a curriculum which has no 
deep roots i n the soi 1 of thei r regi on and in Amer i ca (Roots whi ch 
should extend back 20;000 years, as well as back to St. Augustine 
and Santa Fe, New Orleans, and VI ncennes). 
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Is 1t foolish to suggest that all American students shouTd be 
expected to do what every Navajo child in the elementary grades -Vs 
expected to do, i.e., thoroughly master a new language? And why not 
a second new language in the secondary grades? Is it naive to think 
that pupils in the Southwest should become thoroughly immersed in 
the Indian-Spanish-Mexican heritage of that regi on , or that: pupils in 
Louisiana should be given special access to an understanding of the 
Indian-French-African heritage of that state? 

' The problem of educating the. cul tural ly different "is , then , the 
problem of educating all pupi Is in such a way that the school is bcrjh 
relevant to the individual and to the ful 1 Ifegri tage ontfee-reg.ion arad 
of the nati on . True educati on 1 s always cross-cul tural and ^Tways 
cosmopolitan. Perhaps we have now arrived at a stage of sophistica- 
tion sufficient to allow us to proceed with education and-to dispense 
with a fixation upon conformity and Anglo-American superiority. But: 
if this is the case, it will demand a radical change in the fundamen- 
tal orientation of most schools, and this in turn will demand inten- 
sive analysis, experimentation, demonstration, and lea^ie^s hip ojnE^the 
part of innovative educational agencies. 

Suggestions for 
Personnel Training 
Programs 

Much of the above discussion serves to illustrate the importance 
of having school personnel inminority schools who are trained 
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especially for interacting with culturally different adiilts and 

pupils. It is now widely recognized that teachers need ^special 

training for working with minority pupils.. One res ear-dh study 
revealed that 

middle-class youngsters who have : apatheititc trachers*" 
are less affected than are poor- ch 11 drew 'of lbwer- 
■ cias3;»aighborhoods who have such teachers 

Revoaiu&jona ry revisions in techniques of iin^riiction 
and teatcher recruitment, selectioni, and preparatory 
programs- appear to be?Tnecess a ry, . ... (stuly & 212 

• n^/ y^^,^"'^^^-^ USOE grant. Educat^OTi 
U.S.Aw Mov ember 17, r?66, p. 72). — — 

The Peace Corps, ^ed with the problem of training pe^^nnel for 

working with culturally different groups has made many^Gh^ng as a 
resul t of cri ti ctsms made by early vol unteers . "We have moved away 

from the traditions] college classroom approach and in.ti» field 
programs which at.taipt (over a fourteen w^k period) to^e-create 
the conditions volittnteers will be confronrM 

(Jack Vaughn, "Tifie Peace Corps: Now ;We Are Seven ," S^day Review . 
January 6, 1968, jp.. 22). * 

A good pro^fessional trainingirprogram should seek to develop an 
intensive training process which will involve the cooperation of non 

white adults, institutions of higher education and other agencies. 
This training program should be designed to 1 ) acquaint the teacher " 

with the theoretical background of working with culturally different 
and low-income pupils , 2) acquaint the teacher with the dynamics oV 
social Pi^ocess. acculturation, and cross-cultural contacts, 3) make V 
the teacher aware of the cultural and class assumptions and/or pre- 
judices which he or she possesses . 4) thoroughly acquaint the teacher 
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wi th thB gener,^1 hi story and cul ture of parti cul ar mi nori ty group , 
5):::speCTficany acquaint the teacher wiittiv:^dte^ particular local :popu- 
latriton's history, culture, and present sliitiiatiion , and 6) provide 
dir.ect pnactical experience at working with minority adults-sand 
youtbjiderived from that particular popula-tion. 

JEfc is especially important to stres-s' that any such training 
program should be under the over-all direction of the local mi nor- 
ttg^rtwherever feasible and should , at a minimum, involve at least co- 
diT?SEti:on by.:*he local community. With such an approach the-train- 
ingiaprogram should not only .serve; to brirnfg-abo parent-5- 
tea-xitserire^lationships and realistic knowledge on the- part of -new staff , 
but^^i;*- also should serve to provide the Jl'ocal community with a con- 
crete role in' the exercise of power relative to the educational system. 

Suggestions for Weachers 
and Administrators 

A, A school serving minority pupils should serve as a bridge between 
these students and the adult world which they will subsequently 
enter. This adult world will sometimes be Anglo in character , but 
more often it will be of a mixed culture. In any case, the school, 
if it is to be a.bridge,.raust serve as a transitional experience 
and not as a sudden leap into a foreign set of values and practices. 

Additionally, most non-European Ameri can minorities live within 
the margins of a society which has treated them in a rather 



discrinii natory mariner for one. hundred years , and morei terriibHj^ 
still . has attempted (cons;C.iousl^ or otherwise) to instill ;im 
them • a sense of inferiority. Tfe school must: address. 1ml^ 
to the task of bolstering: the: -si£lf#-n mage of such oupiife ieend. 
adults in order ao overctJineathe-tpi^ho logical effecfe.'.7:Df a::ceH^ 
tury of conquest. This is a^cd^iiliil^wdiffic i-n v1:ew of 

the continuing reality of nn=Fe fimr#^^^^^^ States, but it 

must be undertaken as a central -function of any school "s-erviing: 
minority groups. 

For al l of the above reasons such :<a school needs to :deY^lGp: 
a set of strategies, in close coililraaD-oration with the local 
mi nori ty communi ty , whi ch wi 1 1 imakre^tthe school tru 1 y beiTong- 
the people bei ng served , rather- :than to the people who operate 
the school system. 

The following are suggestions .whn;ch hopeful ly wil 1 help to: 
bring about such a change. 

1, The school environment shouldrref lect the local mi noritv 
culturaT heritages, subject, ; of course , to the desires of 
the local mi nonty communities. Such character can be 
created by means of murals depicting aspects of these heri- 
tages, the erection of statues depicting outstanding leaders 
of minority ancestry, displays of arts and crafts , bulletin 
boards depicting brown, and/or black people and their accom- 
plishments, and by the adoption o^^^ 

which^is relevant to the non-whitepast. The expense in- 
volved in the above wil 1 not necessarily be great, as adults 
in the local community might well become involved in pro- 
jects which would have the effect of making the school 
their" school . 
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2. Teachers and admi-nistrators in such a school should be 
familiar with the dialect spoken in the pupil's homeland 
should be encouraaed. to utilize this language wherever 
appropriate in order to enhance communication both with 
pupils and with parents, and, more especially* to help' 
develop a positive self-image on the part of minority 
people. 

3. Imaginative-administrators and teachers may wish to further 
linguistic development by usiing the local non-Engli.sh lan- 
guage as an early means for introducing language concepts 
and for devel oping .bi-dial^ecti cal skills. 

4. If a second language or di alect. of English is widely spoken 
in the area, an "English as a second lainguage" technique 
may v/ell prove advantageous in English instruction. 

-5. Where the local community is interested, an American Indian,^ ^ 
African, or Asian language might be offered along wi th , or in 
place of . European languages at the secondary level . The 
United States needs persons able to speak most such lan- 
guages and even less significant tongues are useful in dis- 
ciplines such as anthropology and. linguistics. 

6. Supplementary materials utilized in the classroom, as well 

as library, resources, should include numerous brown and black- 
oriented items (magazines, newspapers, books, phonograoh 
records, f i 1ms , etixetera) , i n order to provide cross-cultural 
experiences for all pupils and to provide an atmosphere rele- 
vant to the non-white pupil 's heritage. 

7. Every effort should be made to acquaint pupils and visiting 
parents with the rich literature now" avail able pertaining to 
non-white America. Many techniques are useful, including 

a permanent display case near the main entrance to the school , 
a paperback li brary operated by students or parents , a paper- 
back bookstore, and an extensive use of supplementary soft- 
cover books as a cpart' of regular classwork. Books by minority 
authors should bercgton special prominence, as in a display 
case where photographs of the- author can be placed next to the 
book being exhibited.. 

8. Curricula in the school should possess multi -ethnic dimensions^ 
wherever appropriate. In social science courses where the ' 
development of the western United States IS being discussed, 

for instance, full attention should be given to the Indian side 
of our history, and to Mexican-American , Afro-American , and 
Asian-American developments. Courses in minority history 

should also be offered. 
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9. Courses in literature should include readings in the 
literature of non-white Americans (in translation, if 
necessary) . 

S+^liJ-^'' I" music and "music appreciation" should give 
attention to al i classes of non-European music, includ- 
ing pre-European contact styles and music of recent ori- 
gin whether from the United States, elsewhere in the 
Americas, or Africa and Asia. In mariy schools instruc- 
tion in non-European musical forms might well replace or 
supplement the standard band and orchestra classes in 
music P'^^^"'^^ ^ mechanism for enriching contemporary 

n. The dance would appear to be an ^area where many young 
Black and Brown students can readily contribute to the 

a!I^3™"^ °^^^^^i2°'''s P'"og^^'^- American Indian, Mexican, 
African, and Asian dance styles should be included in any 
dance curriculum, along with other forms of the art. 

12. Arts and crafts courses should acquaint all pupils with 
the non-white arts of the Americas and should provide a 
close tie-in with the various folk movements in existence. 

be available as a part of the school's programs in home 
economics wherever sufficient interest exists, and non- 
huropean foods should be served in the cafeteria 



14. Since one of the primary objectives of educators should be 

?J fn^?o,i"^S^*^- ? local adult community. 

It follows that minority adults and youth should be in- 
volved in. the life of the school as resource people, supple- 
speakers ^^^^^ ' *^^*=^^^'^^'''^^S'^"d.special occasion 

Additionally, local advisory committees should be asked to 
help develop policy either for a neighborhood school or 
for^e minority-oriented cultural enrichment program in a 
district.-wide or regional school. No elements of non-white 

cul ture should be introduced into anT'TcHFo I w ithnut thp 

active p articipation of local minor ity peoplR in thp 
development of the program . -" n, . . . , ... , • . ^ 

15. Our non-European cultural heritages, wheneyer brought into 
the school, should be treated as integral and valuable parts 
of our common legacy, and not as bits of "exotica" to be 

used solely for the benefit of brown and black pupils. It 
should be stressed that the local historical, heritanes of • 
many regions are almost whol ly Indian or Mexican prior to the 
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In a school comoosed of students from diverse cultural back- 
qrounds every effort should be made to bring a little of 
each culture into the school. A part of this effort miaht 
involve incorooratinq each major ethnic celebration into 
the school routine "(focusing on Chinese-Americans at 
Chinese New Year, Mexican-Americans during Cinco de Mayo, 
Blacks during "Negro History Week", American Indians during 
a period of local celebration as at harvest time, et cetera). 

School personnel should receive special training in minor- 
ity culture and history and should have some background in 
anthropology and/or sociology. It may well be that school 
personnel hired for emoloyment in schools serving minorities 
should have several weeks of intensive pre-service training 
In cross-cultural dynamics not unl ike that received by 
Peace Corps and VISTA trainees. Such training should 
actively involve persons from the local community to be 
served. [See Recommendations for Personnel Training Programs] . 

A school serving a non-white community should become closely 
identified with the aspirations of the local community and 
should function, in so far as is possible, within the frame- 
work of the local culture. This may call for much reorien- 
tation on the part of middle class school personnel , whether 
of white or non-white ancestry. It will also call for a 
revampina of the curricula so that course content deals 
with the real world perceived daily by the children. For 
example, courses in United States Government should describe 
the manner in which political action actually takes place 
and not an idealized version of what might be the case in 
some non-existent Utopia. Perhaps one appropriate manner 
in which to teach governmental concepts might involve 
training secondary level students as community organizers 
or community service workers. 

School personnel who believe that it is important to examine 
pupils periodically in order to provide data on "ability 
W future counseling or "tracking" should wish to obtain 
accurate information by the use of tests which are rela- 
tively unbiased. It is difficult to ascertain the poten- , 
tial of dialect-speaking youth by means of standard English- 
languaae tests, nor "can that of low-income students be pre- 
dicted'on the basis of tests oriented toward middle-class 
paraphenalia or concepts. On the other hand, biased tests 
will substantially predict the formal achievement level of 
culturally different or low-income pupils attending biased 
schools. Therefore, a change in tests will accomplish ^ 
little unless accompanied by changes in the school, which 
serve to real i ze and enhance the potenti al revealed by the 
■ new test. . 
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20. Maximum use should be made of techniques which are 
designed to enhance self-concept and involve the com- 
munity in the -fife of the school, including the use of 
parent teaching aides , older pupils as tutors for 
younger pupils, and college students of minority back- 
ground as para-professional counselors. 

21. Most brown-skinned and black-skinned oersons suffer 

K"^fv^^^i-^I1^ ^^"^^ "^^^ree from the common tendency 
to exalt light skin and blondeness in the United States 
The use of periodicals . fi 1ms , books . et ceterf, which 
are of non-white origin should be useful in combating 
Itttl^ Ir her the materials are produced in the United 
^Itl • uJ^f • ^^^^ Indian, Latin American, and Jaoanese 
Items might be especially useful in this connection 

The above suggestions are basical ly designedJto change the 
atmosphere of the school so as to provide greater motivation for 
all concerned, as well as to impart useful knowledge. In addi- 
tion, many curricular and methodological innovations are available 
which are expected to improve learning for all students and 
these new programs should certainly be made available to minority 

youngsters. It is to be suspected, however, that a school which - . 

is basically indifferent or hostile toward the local minority . 

cultures will not succeed in stimulating greater learning merely 

by the use of methodological. innovations_unaccompanied by a 

change in the general orientation of the school . 

Attention should be given to non-white history and cul ture. in 
an schools, regardless of ethnic composition. Anglo-American 
young people grow up in a "never-never" ^land of mythology as : 
regards non-whites ; and it is crucial for our society' s future . 
that damaging myths be exposed and' el imihated. We must bear in 
mind that the 'Vhite problem in America"; the tendency of 
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Anglo-Americans for three centuries to exploit and denigrate non- 
whites, is probably still the major hurdle blocking the advance- 
ment of brown and black Americans. White young people /growing up 
in a mythic world of prejudice against non-whites and knowing little 
of brown contributions, may well, as adul ts , frustrate many of the 
goals of educationaV programs directly involving minority pupils. 

The multi-cultural reality of American life and history should be . 
a part of every school's curriculum . 

In many urban and rural settings it may be that the creation of 
"Community Education Centers" in place of age-segregated secondary, 
continuation . and adult schools will contribute to the solution of 
a number of problems. Many communities lack sufficient facilities 
for "adult education," have essentially unsatisfactory "continua- . 
tion schools'" for their most difficult students, and experience 
serious discipline and motivation problems in the ordinary secondary 
schools . 

For the above reasons, it is herein suggested that appropriate secon- 
dary schools be transformed into multi-purpose "educational centers" 
for the tot^l community which they serve, after the pattern of the 
junior college. To eliminate the segregated "teenage" and "adult", 
schools , t o add to the total educational resources of a community , and 
to improve school -commuriity relations, the following specific changes 
in secondary schools are suggested: ; ,; 
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1. Open up all classes in the regular day program to any 
student regardless of age, who might benefit from the class. 

2. Open up all evening "adult" classes to any student, regard- 
less of age, and develop evening programs where none exist. 

.3. Combine the- regul ar day and eveninq programs, along with new 
late afternoon and Saturday classes, into a continuous dav 
program. 

4. Provide a nursery and a pre-school so that mothers of small 
children may enroll for classes. 

5. Provide a social lounge and center, perhaps in a partially 
used basement area, to be decorated by the students and 
kept open until 10:00 P.M. 

6. Provide areas, if space is available, for sewing centers, 
et cetera., for adults as well as youth. 

7. Utilize teenage students as much as possible in working with 
the nursery, pre-school , and other projects , so as to pro- 
vide opportunities for the development of self-confidence 
and other desirable qualities. 

8- Abolish all age-grading systems, so that each class con- 
sists cf students capable of doing the wori'. regardless of 

■ ■ ■: age. • - . . 

■ 9. Allow older teenagers to carry a partial 'load and still 
remain involved in the school's program. 

10. Encourage work-experience programs. 

11 . Encourage the teachers , parents adult and "regular" students 
to elect an advisory board to develop school policy, innova- 
tions, and enrichment experiences. 

12- Alter the curriculum and orientation of the school so as to 
make it fully relevant to the lanouage, culture, and desires 
of the community served. 

13. Conduct a series of intens i ve communi ty- teacher workshops to 
. developa full awareness of the contributions which both 
. groups can make, and of the character and social dynamics 
of the local community. 



Accompanying the opening up of:. cl asses to all and their extens ion into 
the evening hours and to weekends should also be the following : 
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1. The development of an adequate bookstore in each school, 
making available a significant proportion of current educa- 
tional papiirbound books and periodicals; 

2. Allowing instructors to offer at least one seminar-type 
course each semester, perhaps on a topic of their choice, 
but with the approval of their faculty colleagues and 
based upon community relevance; 

3. Allowino instructors to establish their own class schedules, 
. usina the extended day period and Saturday if so desired, 

subject primarily to the approval of their faculty 
col 1 eagues . 

4. Encouraaing faculty to keep abreast of new knowledge in their 
fields by providina scholarships which would enable teachers 
to take additional" subject-matter course work or. pursue 
research-literature review interests during the non-teaching 
months . 

\ summary, it seems a shame indeed that in many urban and isolated 
iral areas v/here non-scholastics are in obvious need of the oppor- 
jnity for additional secondary-level schoolina, the only schools 
1 their areas or neighborhoods capable of meeting these needs arbi- 
rarily restrict themselves to certain kinds of potential students 
r segregate by age-groups and thereby diminish the educational oppor- 
jnities of all concerned. 

he physical facilities and most of the personnel needed for community 
ducatiori centers are already available*. All that is needed now is a 
illingness to experiment and innovate - 
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Bibliographical Essay 

r. Sour ces on the 'lucatj on of Cultur anv Different and 1 nw-Tnr^ 
Gro ups 

The educational problems posed by culturally different and 
low-Income populations are nei ther uniquely confined to the 
United States nor to this century. Virtually all complex soci- 
et- s have possessed heterogeneous populations, beginning with 
the cosmopolitan, rnul ti -1 i ngual emoires of the medi terranean- 
mesopotamian-rndian subcontinent region. In ancient times 
Buddhist teachers, to cite one example of early crossrcul tural 
education, traveled throughout south and east Asia, encountering 
many diverse languages and cultures. Similarly, low-income popu- 
lations have frequently possessed their own viable educational 
systems (as in Vietnam before .the French conquest) or have parti- 
cipated in successful mass education programs (as in the great 
period of Islamic civilization prior to the fifteenth : century) . V 

At the present time most of the world's nation-states possess 
cultural and linguistic minorities, including :Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, the Soviet Union, China, Mexico, New 

'Zealand, and Canada (to name but a few) . Most such states also ■ 
possess low- income grouos, ' 

^H^^^^ thi- time^ 
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which transcends national or even sub-national ethnic boundaries. 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) does publish items such as World Survey of Education 
^^nd the IntQ rnational Yearbook of Education , as well as monographs 
on particular topics. Catalogues or lists of material available 
from UNESCO can be obtained- from UNESCO Publications Center, 317 
East 34th Street, New York 10016. 

Information or possibly bibliographies may be obtained from 
countries such as New Zealand (Maori education), Mexico (bi-lingual 
education for native groups), and -Israel (programs for low-income 
and culturally different groups) by writing to their respective 
ministries of . education . 

Bibliographies are more readily available for studies conducted 
in the. United States. Elinor F. McCloskev's Urban Disadvantaged 
Pupils (Northwest Regional Laboratory, 710 S. W. Second Ave, , Portland, 
Oregon) contains a list of ninety-nine studies and books dealing pri- 
marily with the education of low-income urban pupils. The United ■ 
States Office of Education, Educational Materials Center, has avail- 
able Th^_Educatlo)x_^^ This 
bibl iography is not exhaustive but it -does contain 1 ists of some of 
the professional studies available as well as teacher guides and 
reports publ ished by local school districts and state departments of 
education. - '^ ; -.v -/^ ■ ' .'v. ^ . : 

' the Harvard Research and Development Ce^^^ 
Di fferences has publ i shed an Annotated Biblioq raphy on School Racial 
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rlix_and_t^he_ ^1f Concept, Aspirations, Academic Achievement a nd 
Ijrterracial Attitude s, and Behavior of Negro Children (Monograph 
No. 3, Harvard Research and Development Center on Educational 
Differences, Cambridge, Massachusetts). This is a valuable compil- 
ation of educational research pertinent to Negro education along 
with relevant socio-psycholoqical studies. The Research An nual nn 
Inter-Group Relations (Anti -Def amati on League) also is a good source 
of information relating to minority group research currently in 
progress. 

Several bibliographies of research reports and books dealing 
with American Indian education, and therefore relevant to the educa- 
tion of all culturally different populations, have been issued. One, 
prepared by the staff of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is being dis- 
tributed by the National Research Conference on American Indian Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State University, Un. vers ity Park, Pennsylvania 
(this is a limited quantity publi cation and 1 arge numbers of copies 

may not be available).. Another was prepared by Harry F. Wolcott of 
the Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 

University of Oregon; Eugene, Oregon (this is likewise a limited 

quant iv-y publication). 

Urb an Education v an Annotated Biblioqraphv toaethPr with 
Supplement r has been issued by Project: True V Hunter College, New ' 
York (1963); Integrated Education Associates 

has : published Meyer Weinberg's Research on School Deseareoatinn ♦ 
Revi ew arid Prospect "whi ch siimmari 7pc r^co^ >^^h as "of 1 965 pertinehiL ; i 
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to the subjects of segregation and integration- The Information 
Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged. Yeshiva University, New York 
has issued a bibliography relating to the "disadvantaged" (IRCD 
Bulletin 1 , September, 1965). 

Miles V. Zintz* Education Across Cultures (Brown Book Co., 
Uubuque, Iowa) contains an extensive bibliography of books and 
articles pertinent to the education of minority and low-income 
groups while Jack D'. Forbes' Mexican-Americans: A Handbook for 
Educators (Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Devel- 
opment, Berkeley, California) adds a few additional items relating 
to Mexican-American education. Forbes' Afro-Americans in the Far 
West: A Handbook for Educators possesses an extensive bibliography 
on black Americans. Other works dealing with minority group 
education will normally also possess bibliographies of value. 

" " " ■ : . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ . , " ■ -. .■ . * 

Many Journals contain articles and book reviews pertinent to 
this area, includinq Human Organizatio n, Current A nthropology. 
Social Problems . Social Issues , Social Forces . The Urban Review, 
UNESCO Courier , Journal of Negro EducationV Journal of Ameri can 
Indian Education . Sociology and Social Research , Integrated Education, 
Journal of Human Relations , Phy Ion, and Journal o f Sociology of Educa- 
tion , in addition to standard educational periodicals and publications 
<;uch 3s Daedajus and Saturday Review. The vast amount of research data, 
being accumulated in this; area will ultimately friore ; 

: manageable f^rm Trom :ERIC - (EducationaT^^^^ 
^ Currently a vai 1 abl e i s a men thly; summary of educati onal research 
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projects supported by Office of Education funds ( Research In 
^^M£^l2on) and, Catalog of Select ed Documents on the Pisadvantaaed.^ 
AJj umber and Author Index . (OE-37001 , 65^) and Subject Index (OE- ,002, 
S3). The latter two items are available from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 

The several published bibliographies cited above are, taken 
together, quite comprehensive. The reader may wish also to consult 
works referenced in the section which follows in order to obtain 
insight into the educational problems resulting from coercive or 
rapid culture change induced by conquest. 

r ■ 

-So"'-ces Dealin g With the- Effects of Conquest, Colonialism and 
Culture Change 

Educators who desire a full understanding of the complexities 
involved in the position of the non-white populations in the United 
States wi 11 Wish to acquire some famil iari ty with the effects of ' 
conquest, colonialism, and culture change occuring within colonial 
or quasi-colonial contexts._ Not only wi 1 1 an "understanding of post- 
conquest and decol onial ization phenomena provide, a full er comprehen- ■ 
si on of many aspects of non-white cul tures , but i t wi 1 1 hel p to pro- 
:vide insight into the ideological basis for much of the ••revolutionary" 
■ . strategy currently popular among urban black radicals, (e.g. , the ; 
idea that violence or violent struggle is a necessary step in, the^ " . . , 
^^1"^^/"^*^°" °^ ^ colonial ized people): - • ' 



Basic : to van :under^^^ 
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Fanon's The Wretched of the Earth (New York: Grove Press, 1966). 
Fanon, born in Martinique of African backnround and trained in 
France as a doctor specializing in mental disorders, joined the . 
Algerian rebels rather than serve with the French army. He liter- 
ally gave his life to the cause of Algerian independence, dying 
of cancer at the age of thirty-six in 1961. The Wretche d of the_ 
Earth , which provides an understanding of the psychologicaV as 
well as socio-political effects of conquest and "national liberation" 
processes, was written in Fanon's last year of life. It should be 
read prior to reading the preface by Jean-Paul Sartre , in this writer's 
opinion, since Sartre somewhat distorts Fanon's message. 

Other sources useful in terms of introducing a person to this 
area of study include: 

Balandier, Georges, Ambiguous Africa: Cultures in Collision (New 
York: Pantheon, 1966). A speciaMst in African sociology 
explores the problems of decolonialization, revealing in 

the process many of the effects of conquest. 

Forbes, Jack D. , The Indi an in America ' s Past (Englewood CI iff s: - 
Prentice-Hall , 1964). includes chapters, such ;..as_.Jhe ^ 
Conquered" and "Red Slavery ," .which illustrate some of the 
effects of conquest and colonial ization. 

Fr;.7iPr: E. Franklin, Race and Culture -Contacts^in^^^^ ^ 
World (Boston: Beacon -Press ,1 965) . A basic jntroduction 
to~moderninterethnic relations involving conquest and , 

xoldnial ism. Frazier's footnotes will guide the reader 
- to STiany other sources. : 

j^^^^^ in Modern 

Society (New York: Del 1 , 1 962). Deals with many aspects 
^rinrienatiori including that resulting from inter-ethmc 

confrontations, 

Kardiner. Abram and Lionel Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression (New 
York: Norton, 1951).: Explores the psychological effects 
of denigration. 
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"1 

Mauni%r,^Rene,^Tli e^Soc1b16qy 0 Colonies fLonrinn Routledge & 

Memmi. Albert, TheX olonizer and the Colonized (New York:' Orion 

Price. A Grenville, White Settlers and Native Pf^n nlP^ (Cambridqe- 
University Pr ess, l9bU . A comparative stEdy o f Europeln- 

and^NeVlIallnS! ''''' '^^'^ ^^^^^^'^ AusXI^a. 

Turnbun Colin, The Lonely African ^Npu, vnv^^. Anchor, 1962) 
excellent portrayal of the effects of conqu4st as 
revealed in a number of life-histories. 

More technical- interests may be served by the following works, 
dealing with acculturation and culture change. 

"Malinowski's many studies and especially The Dynamics of 
Culture Change ; BeaVs "Acculturation" (in Kroeber, Anthropology 
Tgdaj^); Hunter's Reaction to Conq up st: Effects of Contact with 
Europeans on the Pondo o f South Afri ca : Rivers' Essays on the d e- 
population of Mel anesi a ; Herskb vi tz ' various works including Accul - 
turatio:n: A Study of Culture. Gontact^ i^ 

and Its Transfbrrriatvft^- ^ s specif ic studies^ of the Maya) ; and 

Methods of Study of Culture Contact i n Africa. 

During the last two decades a large body of literature relating 
to socio-cultural change and mental illness has developed: Much of 
this literature is theoretical in nature or is based upon insights 
gained in cl |nical psychology or in socio-anthropological field 
studies. Of the more general works re 1 at i rig to this subject, the 
following are: cited to il lustrated t^^^^ 

the many studies of Wal lace including his general Culture and :i ^ ■ 
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Personality and his more te#\M.cal "Stress aM;^^^ 
Changes**' (( II n teern a t im ng-^d Mms^ ^^ Med i cirm ^, W , "Revf - 

talizatiion Mnvpmpnt-s" ( America'n Anthropol ogn st , v . 58, 1956), and 
"Mazeway Disintegration: The Individual ' s Perception of Socio- 
cultural Disorganization" ( Human Organization , v. 16, 1957); 
Leighton, Clausen and Wilson., Expl oratiQ^:S ^Sjgj^ U Psychia^py- ; 
Ruesch, e'f^ ^Iv "'iYcSi^U,Wt:»tifl^ ^^^^ Illnesrg:*^ f Psv/.ehological Mono- 
graphs , V. 62, 1948); Beaglehele, "Cultural Complexity and Psycho- 
logical Problems" (in Mullahy, A Study of Interperso nal Relations); 
Benedict, "Mental Illness in PH&itive Societies" ( Psychiatry , v. 17, 

* . ■ ' 

1954); Thompson, "Attitudes and Acculturation" ( American A nthropol- 
ogist, V, 50, 1948); Mead's "The Implications of Culture Change for 
Personality Deye1;oRnien,t" Ameri cm ^mmK^ .j^ Qrthopsyiriifej-d^fer^ , v. 1?, 
XiW);^ s tudi es ; WSl 1 bwel 1 ' s " Val ues , Accul turati on 
7and: Mental HeaM" ( /American Journafeof Orthopsychiatry , v. 20, 1950) 
and other arti^^°^ y '^^^^^"p'^'^ ^evsj^al w^^^ Human Problems 

in Technological Change ; Li n ton ' s The Cultural Backgrou nd of Person- 
ality and Culture and Mental Disorders ; Malzberg , Migration and 
Mental Disease ; Kluckhohn and Murray, Personality in Nature, Society 
and Culture ; and: M. K. Opler's Culture, P Eychiatrv and Human Values 
and other works.; 

A number of specific studies are referred to or reported upon 
in the above sources, but others are contained in such works as ^ 
Op 1 er ' s Culture and Mental Health . Many monog ra ph i c ar t i c 1 es and 
books are al so pertinent— they; range from Caudi 11 , " Japanese-American 
Personal i ty and Accul turati on" ( Geneti c Psychol ogy Monographs , v, 45 , 
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1952). and Tooth, Studies in Mental IllnP.. -."n the Gold Cna.f. to 
Bakke, Citizens Without Work . 

Btud&es Of "alienation" are often relevant to socio-cultural 
change, as for example, Erikson, "Identity and Uprootedness in Our 
Time" (in UErbotjncL and Resettlement), and "Symposium of Alienation 
and the Search for identity" ( American Journal nf Psychoa nalysis. 
V. 21. 1961). 

Socio-psivchological studie^i of native American peoples may also 
^e .pert';.^.ent. Spicer's Cycles of Conauest is of value in dealing 
with acculturation, conquest, and resistance to conquest. Also of 
import to those desiring a comparative knowledge of the socio- 
psychological effects of conquest-induced culture change are such 
works as Kluckhohn and Leigh ton. The N^./aho; Macgregor, Warriors 
Without Weapons ; Linton, editor. Acculturation in Seven American 
Indian Tribes ; Redfield's "Culture Change in Yucatan" ( American 
Anthropoloqist . v. 36. 1934) and other studies; HalTowell , "Ojibwa:- 
Personality and Acculturation" ( Proceedings. International Congress 
of Wicanist^ . V, 29, 1952); Wallace, "Some Psychological Determin- 
ants of Culture Change in an Iroquoi an Community" ( Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 149, 1951 ) ; and Spindler. editor, Socio-cultural 
and Psychol oqicar Prnrp.:<:i.c in Monnminnr flf-r.nf.n ,i t 
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